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ECHOES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
IN AN ITALIAN POET 


The Sonetti di Cleobulo Paleofilo dedicati al nobilissimo signore 
Conte Orlando Malavolti del Benino, Florence, 1782, contain two son- 
nets on the death of General Richard Montgomery, one on the Parisian 
visit of John Paul Jones, and a rhymed prayer that the Revolution may 
be brought to an end.’ With the exception of the last composition, these 
sonnets form a part of a group of poems devoted to the praise of great 
princes, famous warriors, celebrated philosophers and other men of 
renown. 

The first of the sonnets dealing with General Montgomery possesses 
a grave and sober beauty, and a lucidity of expression worthy of being 
carved on a monument to the great American hero. Behind the solemn 
verses, one can catch a glimpse of a man whose heart, at least mo- 
mentarily, pulsed with sympathy for the cause of American freedom. 


In morte di Riccardo Montgomeri generale degli Stati Uniti di America 
seguita in un vigoroso attacco contro Quebec capitale del Canada. 


Pronto dell’alma Patria ad ogni voce 
Cola sen vola Cittadin guerriero, 
Dove minaccia lei da muro altero 
Laccj mostrando e ceppi Anglo feroce. 


Morte lo vede (ahi Morte ingiusta atroce, 
Che scocchi e fiedi ov’é valor pit vero!) 
Lo vede, e strano vibra colpo e fiero, 
E fugge poi qual chi temendo nuoce. 


1Since they were avowedly written ‘per esercizio di stile’ we are not giving 
consideration to the author’s five sonnet paraphrases based upon some opinions of 
Linguet on the American colonies. 
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Cade l’Eroe; ma qual cader conviene 
Che luminoso dritto a’ regni apporte, 
Ove si appaga ogni pill saggia spene. 


Alla sua Patria ei parla ancor da forte; 
Oh me felice, se il mio sangue ottiene 
Per te da’ Numi pit serena sorte! (op. cit. p. 99) 


The second sonnet dealing with the same event is not nearly so 


effective, though the final tercet has some merit. 


Quando a sommerger I’agitata terra 
Americana dalle orrende porte 

Sgorgo di Giano, e reco stragi e morte 
Fiume di nova impetuosa guerra; 


Il gran Riccardo, che nel petto serra 

Virtu Romana, provocar la Sorte 
Oso dell’Anglia, e al braccio ardito e forte 

Parve leon che Ircana tigre atterra. 


Lo toglie, é vero, invida Parca a’ suoi; 
Anzi non ella no, guidalo Marte 
Al ciel pel calle de’ famosi Eroi. 


Ma pur del cielo da serena parte 
A te si volge, ed a’ guerrieri tuoi, 
Invitta Patria, il suo valor comparte. (op. cit. 100) 


There is nothing attractive about the sonnet to John Paul Jones, 


except, perhaps, the unintentional humor supplied by the bombastic 
verses that so largely compose it. 


Al famoso Paolo Jones, mentre era in Parigi, applausi de’ Francesi 


Poiché remota ma ben chiara parte 

Di mondo scossa da’ suoi danni ed onte 
Franse l’orgoglio a’ suoi nemici in fronte, 
E scherni dell’ Europa e forza ed arte: 


Tu, novo onore di Nettuno e Marte, 

Sorgesti, e I’ ire tue libere e pronte 4 
Volgesti pur di cento legni a fronte 

Contra tutto il furor, che d’Anglia parte. 


Troppo maggior d’ogni contraria sorte 
Ti rispettano i flutti, e’ nembi e’ venti, 
Ed obbedisce a’ cenni tuoi la Morte. 


Come applaudire oggi la Gallia senti 
Al tuo gran cor, che sovr’ ognaltro é forte, 
Applaudiranne le non nate genti. (op. cit. 101) 
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The author’s sonnet-peace-prayer also leaves us indifferent. While 
there is no question about the writer’s emotional sincerity, he seems in- 
capable of giving it an adequate utterance. 


Desiderio della Pace nella Presente Guerra d’America 


Odo fin qui di tanti armati il grido, 
Che fan campo di guerra il mar profondo, 
E’ | rauco suon deli’elemento infido 
Di tanti legni sotto il mobil pondo. 


Piena di sangue pili che l’onde al lido 
Omai si volve del novello mondo, 

U’ la Discordia con feroce strido 
Appella Marte al suo desir secondo. 


Pieta deh mova degli strazi indegni 
Voi, che dagli aurei vostri alti soggiorni 
Ordite i fati de’ soggetti regni. 


Deh fate voi, che dall’Europa torni 
Iri di pace a serenar gli sdegni, 
E frema il crudo Nume, e se ne scorni. (op. cit. 117) 


The poems already quoted speak with sufficient eloquence both for 
themselves and the other compositions in the Sonetti. . . . They are 
written in a stately, epigrammatic verse, but barring rare exceptions, 
whatever grace and polish they may have is obtained at the expense 
of feeling and inspiraiion. The Sonetti ... we learn from ‘he author’s 
foreward—Al cortese leggitore—represent a re-action against the numer- 
ous followers of Berni, the universal practice of writing love-poetry, and 
the tendency to imitate foreign models. 

The name Cleobulo Paleofilo is a pseudonym used by the Jesuit 
Luigi Brenna—theologian, philologist and poet—who was born in Rome 
in 1737. He successfully taught philosophy in Ancona and Florence. 
After the suppression of the Jesuit Order in 1773 he lived for some time 
in the Tuscan capital, where he became a member of the famous Acca- 
demia della Crusca. He died in Rome in 1812. 


Northwestern University JosepH G. FUCILLA 
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neighboring terzina in Dante, explains how “l’acqua della sua 
tenerezza” rises from the heart. “Spira tue—si come quando 
Marsia traesti ecc.” is a figurative use of spirare meaning to 
breathe not to inspire. Dante probably believed—as did Chaucer 
e. g—that Apollo was blowing through a reed in his contest with 
Marsyas. None of Dante’s probable sources give any other 
information. | 


Beall, C. B. “Guez De Balzac and Tasso.” MLN. XLIX, 320-323. 


[Guez De Balzac admired Tasso immensely and found little room 
for adverse criticism, as is made clear in H. Vogler’s Die liter- 
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Bell, A. F. G. “Cervantes and the Renaissance.” Hispanic Review 


II, 89-101. [In the early part of this stimulating and not ill- 
nourished article is an account of Cervantes’ contact with Italy 
and the Renaissance, and of what he may have learned from 
Italian humanists. “He fell in love with the poem of Ariosto” 
and “might well have been swept off his feet by the glamour of 
Italy etc.” “But ... his power of embracing and absorbing the 
whole of reality was too great to suffer him to narrow himself 
inte a mere heartless aesthete. Take the irony of Ariosto and the 
irony of Cervantes; compare the narrow, artificial and destructive 
irony of the one with the intensely human, generous, constructive 
irony of the other; . . . the spirit of the Orlando Furioso was not 
his spirit, any more than a rushing devastating torrent is a deep 
and cleansing sea.”’ Poffareddio! | 
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Atlantica, XVI, 165-167. 
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Fife, R. H. “The Renaissance in a Changing World.” The Germanic 


Review, IX, 73-95. [A description of the change in judgment as to 
the nature of the Renaissance since Taine, Burckhardt, and Voigt, 
whose theories and methods are carefully examined. “Gone is the 
conception that the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were a period 
when mediaeval forms broke down through the rediscovery of 
classical antiquity and the expansion of the Italian people, and 
when a new individualism and a new culture of beauty rose upon 
their ruins.” The Renaissance did not begin at any particular 
time in any particular country; it did not consist in self-conscious- 
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ness of the individual or in a revival of learning, nor was it a 
revolt against mediaeval asceticism or religious authority. It was 
not of Italian origin. What then was the Renaissance? The answer 
would seem to be that it was not. “It is obvious that the amiable 
word Renaissance has quite lost its value as marking an historical 
period.” It is a name connoting certain tendencies and phenomena, 
useful in conversation but indefinite. ‘““What we now see, is con- 
stant motion, evolution, development.” As for Renaissance ideas: 
“Tf amid all the diversities of opinion one were permitted to 
hazard a formula to apply to the poets and philosophers in the 
century preceding the Reformation, it would run somewhat like 
this: the synthesis between the ancient world and the Christian 
idea that had been built up by theologians and poets from Augus- 
tine to Thomas Aquinas was obliged to break down when it 
became fully apparent that the Church had grown worldly... . 
A new synthesis did not come until the Counter Reformation.” 
Important contributors to the modern view of the subject are 
Burdach, Weisbach, and Thode. | 
Iacovella, Mary. “Margherita Sarfatti, A Modern Woman.” Atlantica 
XVI, 123-124. [Margherita Sarfatti, feminist, journalist, novelist, 
poet, author of the Life of Mussolini, lost her membership in the 
Socialist party by commemorating the death of Edith Cavell. | 
Merlino, C. P. ‘‘References to Spanish Literature in Equicola’s Natura 
de amore.” MP. XXXI, 337-347. [Identification of Equicola’s 
paraphrased quotations from Spanish poets, only two of whom 
he names: Juan de Mena and Juan del Enzina. With the excep- 
tion of the latter, whose poems appeared in a number of editions 
which Equicola may have known, all the passages occur in the 
Cancionero general of Hernando de Castillo, which was well-known 
in Italy and probably accessible to Equicola among the books of 
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Speculum IX, 204-212. [A tenth century ms. of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale contains the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid of Virgil 
with explanatory comment which seems to belong to the eleventh 
century, as well as earlier notes derived from the comment of 
Servius Danielis and Servius. The mediaeval commentary, which 
takes a Christian view of the allegory, is full of suggestions that 
remind one of Dante’s Commedia, and which may throw some 
additional light on questions of doubtful interpretation: e. g. on 
the significance of the furies at the walls of the city of Dis. | 
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OPEN LETTER TO ANGELO LIPARI 


DEAR ANGELO: 

Since you and I are old friends and in the same (professional) 
boat, —‘‘in piccioletta barca,” I am sure you will not mind if I make 
a few remarks on your review, in the June Jtalica, of Professor Grand- 
gent’s revised edition of the Divina Commedia. Aside from the fact 
that Mr. Grandgent is unanimously considered the greatest Dante 
scholar in America and his edition a superb piece of work, I feel per- 
sonally concerned, not only because he is my revered teacher and dear 
friend, but because, since he kindly gave me the privilege of reading 
the galley-proof, and since I took the liberty of making certain little 
suggestions, at least a corner of the responsibility is mine. Indeed I 
am eager to confess publicly that for one error in the notes I am 
responsible, and probably also for failing to catch most of the few 
typographical slips. 

In the beginning of your courteous review you say some fine 
things about Professor Grandgent and his book; they were inevitable 
and most egregiously deserved. Toward the end you mention a few 
little errors; all right, —in more than 400 years of printing and 
printed editing the completely errorless book has still to appear. But 
in the middle (pp. 77-8), you bring up certain objections to Professor 
Grandgent’s method of interpretation. Here, then, is involved a ques- 
tion of scholarship which concerns us all, since scholarship is our 
business. 

Although I have read over this passage of yours several times, I 
am not at all sure that I know what you mean. And whatever meaning 
I may squeeze out of your criticism makes it seem to me quite invalid. 
Just what do you mean by “the sovrasenso,” which is, according to you, 
“the only real meaning’? You cannot refer to the usual, well-known 
type of allegorical interpretation, pointed out by Dante himself, de- 
veloped by a host of commentators and set forth so richly and suc- 
cinctly by Professor Grandgent in his “Introduction,” “Preliminary 
Notes” and “Arguments.”’ You must, then, be referring to some un- 
usual theories. Are you perchance referring to Valli’s? If so, then, 
in my estimation, and I am confident that most Dante scholars, both 
here and in Italy, would share this opinion, it seems hardly fair to 
accuse Professor Grandgent of mot adopting theories which have not 
been generally accepted. This statement of mine hardly requires proof, 
but if you want one of many available, here is an excerpt, from a 
recent publication, ‘ which puts the thing in a nut-shell: “It will never 


1 The Times Literary Supplement, London, June 21, 1934, p. xiv. 
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be possible to prevent the formulation of freak theories about Dante 
or about Shakespeare. The counterpart to the Baconians was provided 
by the revival of the completely allegorical interpretation of Dante’s 
works and the works of his friends, that found an able, learned and 
persistent supporter in Luigi Valli, whose works, developing the fan- 
tastic views of Rossetti and Pascoli, had met with unexpected favour 
about 1920, and were finally expounded in 1930 (“Il segreto della 
Divina Commedia”; Optima) in the work he wrote shortly before his 
untimely death.” Is it possible that in such “views” and “theories” 
you found “the only real meaning” to which you “have been com- 
pletely won over’’? If so, buon pro ti faccia, but why should Professor 
Grandgent be expected to adopt them? 

And what do you mean by “the subjective presentation of it’ (the 
sovrasenso)? It seems to me that, particularly in an edition prepared 
for the general public and for students, the editor has no right to 
thrust into his exposition any clogging subjectivity. In interpreting 
Dante we must always remember that we are not interpreting ourselves 
through Dante, which would be irrelevant, but Dante through a mass 
of interpretations which must be cautiously sifted. And surely none 
of the excellent commentaries you mention: the old Scartazzini, the 
new Scartazzini-Vandelli, Del Lungo’s, etc., stresses the subjective. 
Torraca’s, to be sure, has more aesthetic criticism. Professor Grand- 
gent often refers to Torraca and places his own aesthetic criticism 
briefly in his “Arguments.” 

On the other hand, as we know, there is no such thing as utter 
objectivity. Professor Grandgent’s commentary is characteristic of 
Professor Grandgent, the scholar and poet, “maestro di color che 
sanno.” 

Finally, you say that “this commentary could be extended to 
penetrate the divine principle of human life, education and progress 
as revealed by the poet”! Frankly, amico, I cannot agree with you. 
I doubt whether anybody could. I am convinced not only that Mr. 
Grandgent did not fail to do precisely that, but that, within the neces- 
sary limitations of such an edition, he did it superbly. 

Now, of course, the vagueness of your criticism may be partly 
due to the fact that your review, as printed, had to be shorter than 
you intended it. And, I repeat, yours is a very courteous review. I 
hope, however, that some day and soon you will be able, perhaps in 
some work of yours on Dante, to enlighten us convincingly on your 
theories of Dante interpretation. 


Ever your old friend, 
The University of California, Berkeley. RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 
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RICHARD THAYER HOLBROOK 
(1870 — 1934) 


The death of Richard Holbrook, which occurred on July 31, is, 
to many of us, a personal sorrow; to American scholarship, in both 
the Italian and the French fields, his passing is a great loss. 

Richard Holbrook was born in Windsor Locks, Conn., December 
13, 1870; he achieved his A.B. at Yale in 1893 and his Ph.D. at 
Columbia in 1902. From 1893 to 1896 he studied at the Sorbonne, 
in Italy, in Spain, at the University of Berlin. He began his teaching 
as Tutor in Romance Languages at Yale, 1896-1901; taught at 
Columbia, 1902-1906, then at Bryn Mawr, 1906-1916, where he was 
Professor of Italian and of Old French Philology. After an interrup- 
tion, during part of which he was associated with D. C. Heath & Co., 
and did war-work in France with the Foyers du Soldat, he was called, 
as Professor of French, to the University of California, Berkeley, in 
1919, and was, for some time, chairman of his department. 

To Italian scholarship his chief contributions are two excellent 
books: Dante and the Animal Kingdom, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (Macmillan Co., agents), 1902,—originally his disserta- 
tion, and Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Rafael, London, P. L. 
Warner, Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1911,—a superb 
piece of work, generally accepted as the definitive treatise on Dante 
iconography. 

In recent years, besides Liberty French for soldiers and a French 
Grammar, he produced several studies on La farce de Maitre Pierre 
Pathelin, whose authorship he established, and did some very interest- 
ing laboratory work in Phonetics, especially in X-ray photography of 
the organs of speech. He was a Chevalier de la Légicn d’Honneur 
(1920), and fellow of the A. A. A. S. 

Richard Holbrook was indeed “a gentleman and a scholar,” a 
remarkable linguist, a staunch friend, a genial, witty companion. He 
lived alone (he was a bachelor) at the Faculty Club, active in tennis 
up to last May, leading a very methodical, exemplary life. In his 
tastes he mingled the artistic and the scientific; he was enormously 
fond of music; in his studies he was meticulously accurate. Those 
who had the privilege of being his friends will never forget him, his 
charm in conversation, his deep, solid erudition, his merry conviviality, 
his loyalty to truth and to friendship. In the bitter ordeal of his last 


two months he showed stoical bravery. 
RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Trabalza e Allodoli: La Grammatica degl’italiani. (Le Monnier, 1934, L. 15). 
It will be reviewed in I/talica. 

K. M. Lea: Italian Popular Comedy. A Study in the Commedia dell’arte, 
1560-1620, with special reference to the English Stage. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1934. 2 vols., $15. It will be reviewed in /talica. 

Bruno Roselli: The Teaching of Italian in the United States. See review 
in this issue. 

Lionello Fiumi: Poesie scelte (Milano, La “Prora,” 1934, L. 12). It will be 


reviewed in I/talica. 
RECENT BOOKS 


Guido Mazzoni: L’Ottocento (F. Vallardi, 2 vols., L. 110). This revised 
edition of a unit of the Storia letteraria d’Italia has more chapters, but fewer 
pages than the earlier edition. The treatment has been extended beyond 1870, 
with some adjustments to compromise with the Novecento to appear in the same 
series. 

The third volume (to the letter S) has appeared of the Scrittori Barnabiti o 
della congregazione dei Chierici Regolari di San Paolo (1533-1933), under the 
general direction of Padre Giuseppe Boffito (Firenze, Olschki). The writers are 
arranged alphabetically, with biographies and lists of works. The complete col- 
lection will have at least five volumes (L’/talia che scrive, May). 

L. Tonelli: Dante e la poesia dell’ineffabile (Barbéra, 1934, L. 15), with the 
contention that the ineffable forms a sort of unity in the Commedia, is criticized 
as somewhat imprecise (Corriere della Sera, June 26). 

Harry Gmiir in Thomas von Aquina und der Krieg (Beitrage zur Kultur- 
geschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, herausgegeben von Walter Goetz, 
Bd. 51, Teubner, 1933) finds that Thomas, in accord with papal and general 
belief of the time, defends war as rebellion against a tyrant or in a religious 
cause (Archivio storico italiano, March, 1934). 

Fortunato Rizzi: Francesco Petrarca e il decennio parmense (1341-1351), a 
minute and documented study of those years, even if the plan of centering them 
around Parma is unconvincing (Paravia, L. 20). 

Paul Piur: Petrarcas Briefwechsel mit deutschen Zeitgenossen (vol. VII of 
Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1933), contains 
introduction, remarks on the text, the text of the letters to Charles IV, Johann 
von Neumarkt, Ernest von Pardubitz, and the Empress Anna, and passages from 
other letters of Petrarch that relate to Germany (Giornale Storico, CII, p. 341). 

Percy Gothein’s Francesco Barbaro: Friih-humanismus und Staatskunst in 
Venedig (Berlin, Die Runde, 1932). The same author will publish Barbaro’s 
Epistolario and a volume of additions and notes. 

Volumes 148-9 of the Scrittori d’Italia (Laterza, L. 60) contain a critical 
edition of Tasso’s Gerusalemme Conquistata, prepared by the deceased Luigi 
Bonfigli. Besides the early editions, Tasso’s autograph in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
of Naples was used. With the text are printed Solerti’s Tavole di ragguaglio 
between the Liberata and the Conquistata. 

Giorgio Falco: La polemica sul medio evo (Fedetto e C., Torino, 1933, L. 25) 
is a review of various interpretations of the Middle Ages from the Renaissance 
to the end of romanticism, including notably Voltaire and Gibbon. To the author 
the development of the concept seems not capricious but vital (L’/talia che scrive, 
May). 
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In La crisi militare italiana nel Rinascimento (Napoli, Ricciardi, 1934, L. 30) 
Piero Pieri argues that Italian military defeats were not due to inferiority in 
military institutions or finances, but to political division. Machiavelli was mis- 
taken. The victorious Spaniards adopted Italian tactics. (Corriere della Sera, 
June 30). 

Johann Plesner in l’Emigration de la campagne 4 la ville libre de Florence au 
XIII° siécle (Copenhagen, Gyldenalske Boghandel, 1934) defends the thesis of a 
rustic population that went to the city, developed trade and arts, but still derived 
from land-holding much of its subsistence. 

C. A. Vianello in IJ] settecento milanese (Baldini e Castoldi, 1934, L. 15) 
reconstructs the growth of the Lombard bourgeoisie, describing the Austrian 
reforms, early industrialism, economic studies. 

F. Serrao de Gregori: La repubblica partenopea (Novissima, 2 vols., L. 50). 
The period 1789-i1809 is described as perhaps the most important and labored in 
the history of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. (Corriere della Sera, April 26). 

Antonio Rosmini: Saggi di scienza politica. Scritti inediti a cura di G. B. 
Nicola. Parte prima. J] massimi criteri politict. Piccola biblioteca rosminiana, 
vol. 18 (Paravia, 1934, L. 12.50), printed from youthful manuscripts in the 
archive of the Collegio Rosmini at Stresa, with a searching introduction. 

Under the title Uomini di destra Laterza has published on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death some minor writings of Giuseppe Massari. The essays, largely 
necrological, are eulogies of Rossi, Berchet, Gioberti, Balbo, Siccardi, D’Azeglio, 
Poerio, Ricasoli, Lanza (L. 12). 

Piero Bargellini depicts a human Carducci with strong passions and weak- 
nesses, combattant and educator, in Giosué Carducci (Brescia, “Morcelliana,” 
L. 12; L’Italia che scrive, May). 

Ferdinando Martini’s Lettere, published by Mondadori (L. 40) contain 
records of the administration of the Fanfulla della domenica, and of relations 
with Carducci, Verga and others; there are 627 letters carefully collected by 
Martini’s daughter and niece; some 20,000 letters addressed to Martini are said 
to exist in the National Library of Florence (L’/talia che scrive, June). 

Renato Serra’s Epistolario, edited by Luigi Ambrosini, Giuseppe De Robertis 
and Alfredo Grilli (Le Monnier, L. 20), a bulky book, shows precocious critical 
talent. The latter part, dealing with the war, is more serious than the earlier 
pages. In December, to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the author’s 
birth, his complete works in two volumes will be issued. 

Augusta del Vecchio Veneziani has written a complete biography, Gaetano 
Negri, of the famous author of the life of Julian the Apostate (Formiggini, L. 20). 

Luigi Russo has revised his Giovanni Verga (Laterza, 1934, L. 24), going 
over completely the old work (Corriere della Sera, May 3). 

I Guiccioli; memorie di una famiglia italiana (1796-1863) has been published 
by Zanichelli (L. 12). The first volume goes to 1863; the second volume is 
withheld for the present for reasons of delicacy. There are echoes of the Risorgi- 
mento and of Byron. In the Quarterly Review for April, Daniele Varé, in an 
article Byron and the Guiccioli describes the liaison between Byron and a member 
of the family, with extensive quotations from the memoirs, then about to be 
published. 

Pietro Pancrazi’s Scrittori italiani del novecento (Laterza, L. 20) contains 
essays on forty-three recent authors, collected from various publications of the 
last decade. Many outstanding successes of recent years are here discriminatingly 
reviewed. 

G. A. Borgese’s Poetica dell’unita (Treves, 1934, L. 12) has five essays, pub- 
lished scatteringly, containing the author’s anti-Crocean aesthetics (L’Jtalia che 


scrive, May). 
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The Annuario delle biblioteche italiane (Bemporad, 1933), published by the 
Associazione Fascista della Scuola Sezione Bibliotecari, contains very useful details 
and statistics of 1130 libraries in Italy, including Colonies, the Citta del Vaticano, 
and San Marino. The quantity of books and of other materials, working hours, 
names of directors and concise historical notes are provided. 

Ettore Bignone’s Teocrito (Laterza, L. 30) is much praised. To Bignone 
Theocritus represents the light, joy and health of the eclogue; after him it was 
always ill (Pan, July). 

Other Italian works on classical subjects are: the first volume (through 
Homeric poems only) of Camillo Cessi’s huge Storia della letteratura greca 
(Torino, Soc. Ed. Internazionale, L. 50); Enrico Turolla’s Saggio sulla poesia di 
Sofocle (Laterza, L. 18), and E. Ciaceri’s rehabilitating biography Tiberio, suc- 
cessore di Augusto (Milan, Soc. An. Dante Alighieri, 1934, L. 30). Ciaceri thinks 
that Tacitus was more artist than historian (Corriere della Sera, April 13, April 15, 
May 5). 

Grazia Deledda: L’Argine (Treves, L. 12) is a story of the obligation of a 
husband to an unloved and deceased wife, to erect a levee against floods; along 
with this is the melancholy story of his real love. 

Ugo Ojetti’s sixth volume of Cose Viste (1931-34) has been published 
(Mondadori, L. 12). 

Alfredo Panzini: Legione Decima (Mondadori, L. 10) contains the whim- 
sical interpretation of Julius Caesar given by an elderly professor to an unculti- 
vated young legionnaire of today. 

Salvator Gotta: Lilith (Baldini e Castoldi, L. 12) adapts to a modern 
setting the legend of Lilith and Eve. 

Michele Saponaro’s La cittd felice (Mondadori, L. 10) describes a community 
where all live according to truth (including Nudism). The conclusion is that 
some deception is preferable. 

Leonida Répaci: Potenza dei fratelli Rupe (Ceschnia, L. 15), the second 
book of a trilogy, is a very long novel dealing with a Calabrian family who 
stand all for one and one for all. It has frequent changes of scene and activity 
against the background of pre-war Italy. 

Carlo Bernard: Tre operai (Rizzoli, L. 5) is the first volume of a collec- 
tion J giovani directed by Cesare Zavattini. The personages seem to possess the 
same weak-willed characteristics of which critics of modern literature often 
complain. 

Count Sforza, in L’Ame italienne (Flammarion, F. 12), while criticizing the 
middle classes, describes tenderly the fundamental qualities of the Italian masses. 

E. G. Gardner: Italy: A Companion to Italian Studies (London, Methuen, 
12, 6). 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 


In l’Italofobia di John Lyly e i rapporti dell’‘Euphues’” col Rinascimento 
italiano (Giornale Storico CIII, 3, June, 1934), Laura Toretta finds Euphues 
quite free from Italian influence, except a slight trace of Petrarchism; it had 
more important roots in the classics and at home; it was immature where 
secentismo was over-ripe; it was of all contemporary mannerisms the least asso- 
ciated with thought; Lyly appears as an ignorant hater of Italy. In the same 
issue, in Documenti italiani nella biblioteca reale dell’Aia Mario Battistini fills 
some gaps in the correspondence of Cesarotti and Van Goens, and publishes 
extracts from three letters of Magliabechi; Achille de Rubertis, in Satira e 
censura in Toscana discusses objections, corrections and refusals to publication 
of satirical works of Casti, Ariosto, Salvator Rosa, Alamanni and others, with 
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materials from the Archivio di Stato in Firenze, 1820-45; in his Rassegna Guic- 
ciardiniana Plinio Carli has some objections to the text of the Ricordi in the 
recent Scrittori d’Italia edition. 

Supplement 25 of the Giornale Storico is Giuseppe Fatini’s Le “Rime” di 
Ludovico Ariosto (Chiantore, 1934, L. 48). After chapters on pre-Ariostean 
Italian verse in Ferrara, and the influence of Dante at the Este court, the author 
analyzes Ariosto’s love poetry in which he finds a little world, too much neg- 
lected, often fresh and sincere, with sentimental humanity. 

In La Morte del Danese di Cassio da Narni Giuseppe Piccoli analyzes this 
very early imitation of Ariosto. He describes it as un’infinitd di episodi. Its three 
main themes are the death of Uggeri, the flight of Rinaldo, and the journey to 
the Inferno of Alcide, connected with the Estes. In some notes on the language 
of the poem, preceded by a brief biography of the poet, Piccoli finds traces of 
Umbrian dialect, of Latin and of Ferrarese. (Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
LIV, nos. 2-3, July, 1934). 

In his Aggiunte alla “Letteratura della nuova Italia” (La Critica, X XXIII, 
no. 3, May, 1934), Croce passes in review several veristic poets of the 80’s. He 
finds little art in their verses of science. In the same issue, discussing the theory 
of the comic, Croce insists that it is never successfully defined, that it is a part 
of the materials, not the form of poetry. In the July issue Croce discusses eighteenth 
century aesthetics under the title /niziazione all’ Estetica del settecento; treatises 
on beauty were rare, but discussions of taste developed into theories of the beauti- 
ful. There was no consciousness that aesthetics concern art alone and that outside 
art there is nothing really beautiful. Croce also begins La vita di un rivoluzionario: 
Carlo Lauberg, the biography of a Neapolitan of Walloon ancestry who taught 
chemistry and was active in revolutionary organizations in Napoleon’s time. 
Adolfo Omodeo analyses the estrangement between Mazzini and Cavour in his 
Note critiche alla storia del Risorgimento. 

In the Archivum Romanicum (XVIII, 1, Jan.-March, 1934), C. S. Gutkind 
in Die handschriftlichen Glossen des Jacopo Corbinelli zu seiner Ausgabe der De 
Vulgari Eloquentia, publishes these glosses found in a copy of which he recounts the 
history. Corbinelli probably planned to add them to his printed notes. One is 
distressed to read in a footnote Gutkind’s explanation of his inability to com- 
plete a monograph on Corbinelli: “Da mir die gesamten Grundlagen meiner 
Existenz und meiner wissenschaftlichen Arbeit verloren gegangen sind, muss ich 
die Fertigung dieser Studie schweren Herzens auf spatere, vielleicht bessere Zeiten 
verschieben.” 

Guido Mazzoni reviews intellectual activities in Florence—public readings, 
studio, science, music, philology, collections—from the early trecento down, in 
Firenze e gli alti studi (Archivio storico italiano, Serie VII, vol. XX, 2, March, 
1934). In the same issue Angelo Mauri, in La cattedra di Cesare Beccaria de- 
scribes the establishment at Milan of the first chair in economics. He quotes 
frequently from the correspondence of the Verris, and relates the efforts of the 
Empress Catherine to bring Beccaria to St. Petersburg; we learn how freely she 
plagiarized from his Dei delitti e delle pene. In the same issue Alberto Chiari 
reproduces in photographic fac-simile (previously only transliterated) the only 
known existing document signed by Franco Sacchetti. 

In the Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 147, 1932, Walter Lenel reviewed the 
studies on the history of the origins of Florence, published from 1840 to our day 
—Zur Forschung iiber die Friihzeit von Florenz. 

In the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistes- 
geschichte (XII, 3, July, 1934) D. Scheludko in Guinizelli und der Neupla- 
tonismus von den Trobadors zu Guinizelli argues that a theoretical basis for the 
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synthesis of love of women with morality and love of God, lacking among the 
troubadours, appears in Guinizelli, and is to be connected with various mediaeval 
reflections of Plotinus; Guinizelli’s light symbolism is similarly connected with 
Plotinus. 

In the Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift (XXII, May-June, 1934) 
Werner Krauss, in Marino Dichter und Gestalt, summarizes Marino’s chief quali- 
ties as amazement, conceits, cult of painting, metaphor, the horrible, the eccentric 
and erotic, death, the pose of the Christian Poet and various romantic themes. 
He was consistently a defender of the new. 

The Nuova Antologia has published in instalments a prize-winning essay: 
Un rivoluzionario del settecento Pietro Verri by Nino Valeri. It deals with 
Verri’s life, private and official, and is based partly on previously unused archive 
material (May 1-July 16). Farinelli’s Prime avventure del mio germanesimo 
describes his youthful dreams and ambitions, his travels in Spain, his residence 
in Ziirich and Innsbruck, his contacts with Heyse, Traube, Croce and others 
(May 1). Guido Vitali’s Giovanni Prati cinquant’anni dopo la sua morte reviews 
Prati’s early improvisations, his attempts at epic, his later essays at scrupulous 
cultivation of language (May 1); Luigi Aldrovandi in Ricordi di Guido Boggiani 
records some Italian traces in Paraguay, especially the prestige and the myste- 
rious death of Guido Boggiani (May 1). Piero Misciattelli in Come parlava 
Santa Caterina discusses the Saint’s original and popular style, contesting some of 
Fawtier’s rejections of letters (May 16); Francesco Ercole in Dante e Carducci 
shows that Carducci always considered Dante’s ideas mediaeval and limited; he 
shared Dante’s power of invective, sarcasm and moral consciousness (June 1). 

In the June Pan Luigi Piccioni in Giuseppe Baretti davanti ai giudici inglesi 
throws new light on the street brawl in London in which Baretti killed a man 
in self-defense. A long letter by Baretti to Ludovico Montefani is quoted. In 
the same issue Giansiro Ferrata analyzes the stories and articles by Emilio de 
Marchi which appeared in the periodical Vita nuova in 1876-7. 

Mariano d’Amelio finds no indication that the trial of Dante was conducted 
illegally. The accusation of baratteria was general, not specific. In the known acts 
of Dante there is no evidence of it (Corriere della Sera, May 7). The same 
authority reviews Manzoni’s suits with D’Azeglio and Le Monnier; the latter 
case served to fortify Italian juridical conscience about intellectual rights 
(July 12). 

Nello Martinelli in Riflessi della poesia di Longfellow nei carmi latini di G. 
Pascoli thinks that there must have been direct influence or a very strong spiritual 
affinity; he contrasts the American’s optimism with the Italian’s pessimism (La 
Nuova Italia, June). 

Henri Buriot Darsiles prints a few geographical and monumental notes about 
Rodamonte’s adventure with Isabella around Maguelon in the review Dante 
(Paris) for June. 

In Etudes italiennes (Jan.-March, N.S. iV, 1) Robert Vivier in Ugo Foscolo, 
poéte de la gloire, de la mort et de ia beauté values Foscolo’s sense of beauty 
above his morality, citizenship or historical interest. M. D. Busnelli in les 
Couvents tragiques de Stendkal comments on Stendhal’s fondness for the theme 
of the guilty nun and on the relation between the Promenades dans Rome and 
the chronicle of the convent of Bajano. L. Fiumi, in an article translated by 
H. Martin argues that Guido Gozzano was sceptical, destructive, cerebral, critical; 
not solemn, ecstatic, unconscious, lyrical like Carducci or D’Annunzio. E.-G. 
Léonard rehabilitates sanely, without exaggeration, on the basis of correspondence 
with the Acciaiuoli, the reputation of the trecentista Zanobi da Strada. In the 
following number (IV, 2) Letterio di Francia, in Una parabola buddhistica 
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scolpita del Battistero di Parma relates the carving to the Libro di Barlaam, 
which probably had a direct influence. 

In the Fevue de littérature comparée (April-June, 1934) Pierre Bizilli, in la 
Place de la Renaissance dans Vhistoire de la civilisation supplies a new definition 
of the Renaissance: the Middle Ages gave way to the Renaissance when a static 
world-concept was supplanted by a dynamic world-concept and when a conflict 
between philosophy and philology resulted in the temporary triumph of the 
latter and in the emergence of the idea of individuality. 

In the Mercure de France (May 15), in Aspects de la poésie italienne 
d’aujourd’hui Giacomo Antonini evaluates a great many poets. He discusses the 
reaction against D’Annunzio, crepuscularism, futurism, vanguardism and frag- 
mentism. Of very recent poets Ungaretti appears to him the most important. 
Camillo Antona-Traversi, in les Cendres de Giacomo Leopardi discusses the prob- 
lems of examination and removal of Leopardi’s remains (June 15). 

In the Revue des cours et conférences Henri Bédarida continues his study of 
Théophile Gautier et I’Italie, showing that Gautier not only saw the picturesque 
but sympathized with Italian national hopes (April 15) and gathered material 
in Italy for certain stories, especially Arria Marcella and Jettatura (June 30). 

The Literary Supplement of the London Times on June 21 was devoted to 
recent Italian literature. It contained a number of comprehensive articles on 
different aspects of Italian life, with reviews of several recent books. The English 
critics note the Italian fondness for theories of the drama and novel. 

Ezra Pound in an article entitled Hell, calls Binyon’s translation of the 
Inferno, “the most interesting English version of Dante that I have seen... . 
He has carefully preserved all the faults of the original.” (The Criterion, April). 

In the London Mercury for June, Lord Rennell describes the life of the 
shepherdess poet Dina Ferri, and her Quaderno del nulla, “a diary of intimate 
thoughts and communings with nature.” 


NEWS NOTES 
At Home 


The Harvard University Press announced for this summer phonograph 
records read by Professor Grandgent of Cantos 1 and 2 of the Inferno. Professor 
Grandgent has been spending the summer as usual in Mt. Desert, Maine. 

An exposition of Italian books translated into English and of books in English 
on Italy was announced for Toronto in the latter part of August and the first week 
in September, under the Honorary Presidency of Emilio Goggio. 

By a recent arrangement D. C. Heath and Co. have taken over distribution 
and sales of the language textbooks issued by the University of Chicago Press, 
and will undertake, with editorial codperation of the Press, further expansion of 
the enterprise. Naturally, the Chicago Italian Series is involved. 

Professor Altrocchi’s lists of Deceptive Cognates, which appeared in I/talica, 
will soon be published in book form, with many additions, by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

Charles W. Lemmi of Goucher College has received from the Italian govern- 
ment the award of a silver medal “di benemerenza dalla diffusione della coltura 
italiana all’estero.” Professor Lemmi’s recent book The Classic Deities in Bacon, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, a study in mythological symbolism, discusses various 
features of Italian philosophy of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

The Institute of French Studies at Columbia University will soon publish a 
bibliographical essay on translations and criticisms of D’Annunzio outside of Italy, 
prepared by J. G. Fucilla and J. M. Carriére of Northwestern University. 
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Enzo Giachino, who was teaching in Washington University, St. Louis, has 
returned to Italy. 

A free trip to Italy was awarded by the Italian government to Charles S. 
Singleton, University of California. He sailed on the Roma on June 30, to devote 
a year’s work, principally in Florence, to his dissertation. A generous gift to the 
Department of Italian from the Reverend and Mrs. Hugh T. Dobbins, of Berkeley, 
was made with the special purpose of assisting Mr. Singleton during his sojourn 
in Italy. 

On May 25 and 26 Gili Scapigliati of the University of Chicago offered their 
seventh program of Italian plays: Jl giuocatore di prestigio by Sabatino Lopez; 
L’Amico by Marco Praga, and Tutti contenti by Francesco Bertramo. 

On May 9, before the newly formed Societa Pro-Cultura Italiona of Phila- 
delphia, Professor Domenico Vittorini delivered an address Nuovi problemi e 
nuove soluzioni. Professor Vittorini reports the largest summer enrolment in 
Italian that the University of Pennsylvania has ever had. 

On May 18, at Boston University, the awards offered by the Societa Nazionale 
Dante Alighieri were bestowed. Professor Geddes addressed the meeting on prog- 
ress in Italian studies in the United States. Francesco Ciccone, representing Vice- 
consul Cavaliere Silvio Vitale who was ill, made the official presentation. First 
prize went to Saverio Cerullo and second prize to Grace Peavey. 

Professor Russo of Wisconsin has started a movement to introduce the study 
of Italian in Madison High Schools; a petition is being signed by citizens 
interested. 

Italian was introduced in 1933-4 at Columbia High School, Cleveland. The 
first teacher is Miss Clara Corica. A night-school class was maintained in 
Steubenville, Ohio, in the hope that Italian might be taught regularly next year. 

The teaching of Italian fis making rapid progress in the high schools of Texas. 
A year ago it was being talight only at Houston, last year it was introduced at 
Galveston and San Antonioj and this year Dallas and Beaumont will include it in 
the curriculum. As a result of this show of interest, Italian has recently been placed 
officially on a parity with the other foreign languages being taught in the high 
schools of the State. 

In the course of the summer session at the University of Michigan, Professor 
Merlino delivered a public lecture on Dante’s message to the modern world. 

The Cenacolo Italiano di Cleveland held its last meeting of the season on 
May 16, as guests of the Italian Club of the College of Notre Dame. Professor 
Emilio Goggio gave a lecture on Early Italian Influences in America. Prince 
Raoul Bonanno di Cattolica rendered a number of vocal selections. The Cena- 
colo has had a successful year, with well attended meetings. 

Giovanni Papini’s Dante Vivo is to appear in English translation, published 
in New York and Toronto by Macmillan, and in London by Lovat Dickson. 
Papini is now writing a History of Italian Literature. 

The final meeting of the Italian Club of McKinley High School, Chicago, 
was celebrated by two plays, dialogues, a recitation and speeches in Italian, under 
the direction of Mr. M. C. Mascarino. Mr. Mascarino went to Italy for the 
summer. 

Mr. Leonard Covello, well known as teacher of Italian, and author of text- 
books, and for his work with the Casa Italiana, has been appointed principal of 
the Benjamin Franklin High School in the heart of the Italian district in 
New York. 

Bulletins 4, 5 and 6 of the Casa Italiana Educational Bureau are: The Casa 
Italiana Educational Bureau, its Purpose and Program, by Leonard Covello; The 
Importance of the Study of the Italian Language, by Henry Grattan Doyle; The 
Italians in America, by Leonard Covello. 
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ABROAD 


News has been received of the death of Raffaello Piccoli, who had a wide 
acquaintance in this country. He had taught Italian at the University of Chicago 
and Smith College, besides lecturing in many other American colleges; after- 
wards he taught Italian Literature at Cambridge, England, and English Literature 
at the Universities of Pisa and Padua. His best known publications were Italian 
translations from Shakespeare, Keats, Shelley and other English authors; he also 
edited the mediaeval poem Jntelligenza. His latest book Poesia e vita spirituale, 
a collection of essays on English and American literature and civilization and 
their relations with Italy, has been published posthumously by Laterza. 

On January 26 occurred the death of Luigi Schiaparelli, the great palae- 
ographer, editor of the Codice diplomatico longobardo in the Fonti per la storia 
d'Italia, vols. 62-63, Rome, 1929 and 1933. 

The death of Francesco Ruffini in Turin, on March 29, called forth a 
tribute from Croce (La Critica, May) to the great jurist and student of canon 
law; his principal studies were on Italian reformers and reformed; his character 
was solid, simple, unflinching. 

In April at Naples died Raffaello Garofalo, sometimes grouped with Lombroso 
and Ferri. His principal work was Criminologia. Mariano D’Amelio has pointed 
out that he saw the need for studying the individual criminal and the conflict 
between judicial logic and social interest. 

Guido Mazzoni’s last university lecture after forty years of service was the 
occasion of an ovation. Telegrams were received from the King and from Under- 
Secretary of State Rossoni in the name of the government. It was Mazzoni’s 
2,860th formal university lecture. Brief speeches were made by colleagues and 
by a student. 

Italica repeats a notice previously made, that a complete Tasso Bibliography 
(Bernardo and Torquato) is being compiled by Avv. Luigi Locatelli, Via S. 
Salvatore 12, Bergamo Alta. On Torquato Tasso there are already 3,500 entries 
for editions only, and more than 6,000 for studies. All American scholars con- 
tributing anything to Tasso studies should send a reprint, or exact bibliographical 
indications to Signore Locatelli. 

Dino Provenzal, noted scholar and writer, now President of the Liceo- 
Ginnasio S. Grattoni, Voghera, will publish this fall through Hoepli a Dizionario 
umoristico. 

The magazine La Cultura, published in Milan, has changed from a quarterly 
to a monthly, and is now published by Giulio Einandi, Via Arcivescovado 7, Turin. 

L’Italia che Scrive has announced in the June issue a new plan of operation. 
Sixty fields will be systematically reviewed by sixty authorities. Without ceasing 
to busy itself with literary news, it will devote more space to technical and 
scientific matters. The prevailing serious tone will be purposely relieved by an 
occasional light touch, and some illustrations will be added. 

During April and May Italian University students held contests (Littoriali) 
in culture and art at Florence, and in sports at Milan. At Florence 3,777 
students took part, 3,120 at Milan; twenty-six universities and three military 
academies participated. At Florence competitions were held in architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music, drama and moving pictures. 

Henrique Trindade Coelho, Portuguese Minister to the Holy See, and Guido 
Battelli are beginning a collection of Documentos para o estudo das relagoes 
culturaes entre Portugal e Italia. The first volumes (Firenze, Alfani e Venturi, 
no price) are: 1. Emanuelis Portugalliae regis elogium, Joh. Francisci Poggii 
Florentini; 2. (Soon to appear) Vite di portoghesi illustri by Vespasianc da 
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Bisticci and the Viaggio all’isola di Madera e alle Azzorre by Pompeo Arditi, 1567. 

An account of the Library of Trento has been composed by Italo Lunelli. 
The library contains 104,439 volumes, 930 periodicals, 601 incunabula, 3625 
manuscripts. It is hoped to make it as complete a library as possible for Venezia 
Tridentina. Lunelli expects to issue a quarterly periodical of Tridentine 
bibliography. 

The Tipografia Editrice Cesare Nani of Como has published for the Nani- 
Boglione wedding J] “Vitruvio’’ del Cesariano del 1521 (100 copies). The author, 
Frederico Frigerio, narrates the adventures of this enterprise. 

Hoepli has published vol. I, containing the incunabula (more than 400) of 
the library of Giuseppe Martini (300 copies, L. 250). It is described as one of 
the richest private libraries of books in Italian. 

On May 30 the Royal Academy (Classe delle lettere) agreed to publish the 
third volume of Tucci’s voyage in Thibet, to commemorate Salvatore di Giacomo 
and to notice the coming Bellini centenary. 

The Premi Mussolini, instituted by the Corriere della Sera, and proclaimed by 
the Royal Academy were awarded: in moral and historical sciences to Emanuele 
Ciaceri for his Tiberio; in physical, mathematical and natural sciences to Antonio 
Garbasso (deceased); in arts, to Giovanni Ponti; in letters to Rosso di San 
Secondo. 

On May 26 was inaugurated in the Palazzo Carpegna in Rome an exposi- 
tion of library treasures acquired during the last ten years (Mostra del 
Decennale). They include the Borso Bible, the autograph of the Teseide, a 1492 
Decameron, and many other valuable items (Nuova Antologia, June 16). 

The biennial festival at Venice was marked by special dramatic performances. 
After a lecture by Renato Simoni on July 6 on Goldoni e gli attori, on July 7 
La bottega del caffé was performed in the corte of the Teatro di San Luca; 
Gino Rocca directed the play, Viviani took the part of Don Marzio, and 
Andreina Pagnani of Vittoria. On July 18, in the Campo San Trovaso, under 
Reinhardt’s direction, the Merchant of Venice was given in Paola Ojetti’s trans- 
lation. Marta Abba took the role of Portia, Memo Benassi that of Shylock. 
Comoedia for August contains copiously illustrated accounts of these performances, 
and also of the recitation in the Roman Forum by French actors under the direc- 
tion of René Bruyez, of Horace and Britannicus. 

The same Venetian festival was marked by a poetry contest; prizes were 
awarded for original Italian poems, to Cesare Meano, Renzo Laurano and Nicola 
Vernieri; for translation from French poetry, to six competitors, among them a 
reader of I/talica, Lionello Fiumi. Mondadori will publish prize-winning poems. 
The assemblage of poets visited the Petrarch relics in Arqua on July to. 

Attilio Momigliano calls the Problemi di critica dantesca by Barbi una 
pagina della patria cultura (Corriere della Sera, June 26). 

In “La Passione di Gest” a Sordevolo Renato Simoni describes a perform- 
ance with home talent, accompanied by graceful humor. The play goes back to 
a 1561 Roman piece, but the text used resembles 2 1728 Turin edition. Simoni 
is uncertain whether the Turin text is from Sordevolo or vice versa (Corriere 
della Sera, April 17). 

In Etudes Italiennes (July-Sept.) are described the preparation and presenta- 
tion (on March 25, 1934) of the Mélanges to Henri Hauvette. Speeches were 
made by Jeanroy, Bédarida, Camugli. Hauvette discussed his first inclinations 
toward Italian and his lessons from Villari and Rajna. 

On May 9 the Corriere della Sera devoted a whole column to Bruno Roselli’s 
life of Vigo. 

Il libro italiano is the name of a new monthly bibliographical bulletin of the 
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Agenzia Generale Italiana del Libro. The first number appeared in April, 1934. 
It is to be distributed gratis. Foreigners interested should address Agil, Via 
Collina 21, Rome. 

Semsi Talip, who teaches Italian in Stamboul, has translated Pirandello’s 
Enrico Quarto into Turkish. He has also written with Pilade Mazzei an Italian 
Grammar for use in Turkey. In the June number of Dante, the journal directed 
in Paris by Lionello Fiumi, is a French translation of Semsi Talip’s Pirandello 
vu par un Turc. He finds a kinship with Leopardi, and despite great admira- 
tion, thinks in both cases that artistic suppleness is somewhat marred by the 
view of life. 

Luigi Barzini has been publishing in the Corriere della Sera impressions of 
the United States, both appreciative and censorious. One remarks the note of 
caricature so common in witty journalistic writing—on the one hand very 
revealing and entertaining, on the other to be taken with a grain of salt. 

Pietro Pancrazi comments half humorously on the solemn introduction into 
school use of the Confessioni d’un italiano, Piccolo mondo antico, I Malavoglia 
and Mastro Don Gesualdo. Previously, aside from I promessi sposi, educators 
frowned upon novels, which were read surreptitiously (Corriere della Sera, 
June to). 

Giovanni Gentile reported on July 12 to the Council of the Jnstituto for the 
Enciclopedia Italiana founded by Giovanni Treccani, a proposal for a juridical 
encyclopedia, for a biographical dictionary of Italians and for a historical-geo- 
graphical atlas. The Enciclopedia Italiana will be finished in 1937, and the earlier 
part brought up to date by appendices; a quarterly periodical will then be 
issued, keeping it abreast of the times. 

Professor Altrocchi reports receipt of three recent numbers of the Bollettino 
degli studi inglesi in Italia, published by the British Institute, Florence, and edited 
by Piero Rebora. It contains brief articles, reviews, and news notes. 

Ezio Levi’s Motivos Hispdnicos (Sansoni, L. 12) contains the program of 
the first seven volumes of the Biblioteca Hispano-Italiana; 2. Maximiliano Canal 
Gomez, El Cancionero castellano de la Casanatense; 3. Gabriel Alomar, La via 
sacra; 4. Luis Gonzalez Alonso, Bibliografia del Hispanismo en Italia; 5. Eugenio 
Mele, Cervantes y la vida italiana de su tiempo; 6. Un manuscrito desconocido 
de Juan Rodriguez del Padrén, prologo, etc., de M. Canal Gomez; 7. Eugenio 
Mele, Poetas y Virreyes Espanoles en Italia. 

The Listener of London published on June 27 what was originally a radio 
broadcast on What Italy Is Reading by Tullio Sambuccetti, Lecturer in Italian 
at the Regent Street Polytechnic. 

Players of contract bridge will be interested in the publication by Hoepli 
(L. 20) of Culbertson’s // libro azzurro del contract bridge, translated by M. A. 


Bruniatti. 
In the preparation of this editorial comment many contributions were made 


by Dr. Elio Gianturco of Berkeley, and by Mr. W. P. Dismukes and Mr. R. P. 
Oliver, University of Illinois. 
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GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI: Come gli Americani Scoprirono l’Italia. (1750- 

1850). Milano, Fratelli Treves Editori, 1933; 305 pp. 

The general attitude of the early American traveller towards Italy 
was no different from that of his English prototype whom Eustace had 
so vigorously called to task for his biased and distorted views on that 
country and its inhabitants.’ This is fully confirmed in Prezzolini’s 
Come gli Americani Scoprirono I’Italia which deals with a large num- 
ber of Americans who visited /taly between 1750 and 1850. Among 
them were men and women of various walks of life, painters and 
sculptors, professors and students, poets and scientists, statesmen and 
business men. Like most of their English predecessors, the great 
majority of them had no knowledge of Italian and did not possess a 
sufficient culture to be able to understand the peculiar habits and 
characteristic qualities of the Italian race. They associated only with 
people of their own nationality and judged the Italians merely from 
their experiences with the lower stratum of society. For them Italy 
was still the traditional land of beggars and bandits, the land of dis- 
honest innkeepers and of equally dishonest hack-drivers and ciceroni, 
the land of filth, of religious fanaticism, and of moral and political 
degradation. 

Carried away by their intolerant Protestantism they attributed 
all of Italy’s evils to the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church, and 
saw in evangelization the only hope of its redemption. They scorned 
great masterpieces of art because they clashed with their puritanical 
ideas of decency and morality; they were shocked by many scenes 
of poverty and misery, but never stopped to inquire into their causes; 
they witnessed with abhorrence the sad political state of the Italians, 
but mistaking their helplessness for lack of initiative and moral cour- 
age, considered them unworthy of a better fate. 

There were, however, during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, some notable American writers who showed a more enlightened 
and sympathetic attitude towards Italy and things Italian. They were 
intelligent enough to distinguish between the parasitical class and that 
honest, sober and industrious body of citizens which is the real back- 
bone of a nation. They lived more intimately with the Italian people 
and admired their artistic sense, their kindliness and generosity, and 
their instinctive grace “of which even their tyrants never dreamed of 


robbing them.” 
Yet, even the more cultured travellers looked to Italy as a land 


1J. C. Eustace. A Classical Tour Through Italy, London, J. Mawman, 


1815; vol. IV. pp. 292, 293, 308, 309. 
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of ruins, of ancient temples and monuments, and of illustrious men of 
the past. No one save Ticknor, Margaret Ossoli, and two or three 
others, ever took the trouble of making the personal acquaintance of 
any of the Italian authors of that day. But this is not surprising, for 
at that time only a few undertook the study of Italian literature and 
those that did so limited themselves almost exclusively to the writers 
of the older periods. 

And after all, we wonder how many of our own University grad- 
uates, at this advanced age, are familiar with the living leaders of 
thought in Italy and are in a position to appreciate the character and 
psychology of the present day Italians. It seems to us that unless some 
attention be given in our courses not only to the language and litera- 
ture of Italy, as is generally done, but also to its social and political 
development, that country will ever be regarded by the average student 
as la terre des morts, and the old prejudices concerning the Italians 
will continue to persist. 

In his discussion of the lack of interest shown by the Americans 
of a hundred years ago towards their Italian contemporaries, Prezzolini 
further remarks that though they sympathized with their Wars of 
Independence, they were not conversant with the programs formulated 
by the leaders of the Italian revolutionary movement and did not 
understand the nature and extent of that struggle. The only excep- 
tions he makes are Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Dwight, Tuckerman and 
Lester. To these, however, we should like to add George Washington 
Greene, who was well versed in Italian history, kept in close touch with 
the Italians, whose language he spoke fluently, and had a full grasp 
of the political situation, as may be seen by his excellent essay on 
“The Hopes of Italy.” His close relations with Carlo Botta, moreover, 
should also be cited, together with those of Ticknor with Cesare Balbo 
mentioned by Prezzolini, as an outstanding example of the intimate 
friendship which developed between American and Italian writers. 
Greene and Botta took a reciprocal interest in each other’s life and 
works and the former devoted to the latter no less than twenty pages 
of his article on “Italian Literature in the First Half of the roth 
Century.” 

And again, while it is true that the Italians, generally speaking, 
regarded Americans as savages, we are of the opinion that many of 
them had a fair conception of their ideals of democracy. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and Manzoni were not the only ones who were 
familiar with American principles of government. As Sloan had occa- 
sion to observe, “there existed in Italy an insatiable curiosity relative 
to the government of the United States. The idea of an extensive 
country, flourishing and prosperous to an eminent degree, in which 
hereditary monarchy and an hereditary nobility were unknown, had 
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contributed in large measure to unsettle, especially in the more think- 
ing classes of society, the ideas connected with reverence to nobility 
and slavish obedience to kings.” 

Benjamin Franklin’s political works which appeared in an Italian 
version as early as 1783 helped to arouse sentiments of liberty and 
independence in the hearts of the Italians and were doubtless a great 
stimulus to the men of the Risorgimento. 

Of all the various types of American travellers in Italy, the artists 
were indeed the most enthusiastic. They lived there for a longer time, 
they learned the language of the country, and mingled more readily 
with the native element. 

In the Italian inns and cafés and especially in those of Florence 
and Rome, observes Prezzolini, “si ¢ formato gran parte della simpatia 
artistica per I’Italia che vive tuttora in America. I gruppi che vi si 
radunavano hanno sentito che la vita poteva essere un’ arte, e che 
aveva in Italia un gusto particolare. Del nostro contributo alla civilta 
americana che si sta formando, questo credo sia stato il pill importante 
e penetrante, anche se non si pud condensarlo con una formula e per- 
sonificarlo in uomv.” In this connection it may be well to remember 
that American men of letters also found in Italy a deep source of in- 
spiration, which is easily traceable in some of the best works of Irving, 
Cooper, Longfellow, Parsons, and others. In the delightful and fascin- 
ating atmosphere of Italy’s beautiful palaces, churches, cloisters and 
museums, English and American artists and writers met in friendly 
intercourse and in this manner the spiritual bonds between England 
and America were more firmly established. As one reads Prezzolini’s 
book one is struck by the fact that even during the long period in 
which her political conditions were at their lowest ebb, Italy did not 
entirely surrender her leadership, for there was much which foreigners 
could still learn from her in the field of science, agriculture, commerce, 
art, and social institutions. 

In the extensive bibliography covering 162 pages in small print 
are listed the names of 180 American travellers, many of whom the 
author did not find necessary to discuss in the main part of the book 
since, even if he had done so, his conclusions would have been the 
same. A considerable amount of valuable information is given under 
each of them relative to the respective part played by them in the 
vivid picture which Prezzolini has described to us. 

This scholarly work is a worthy contribution to the series of 
studies that we possess on foreign travellers in Italy. 

Prezzolini has promised us a second volume which will deal with 
American impressions of Italy from 1850 to our present day. We are 
anticipating its publication with much interest and pleasure. 
University of Toronto EmILio Goccio 
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PreTRO Micnosi: Linee d’una storia della nuova poesia italiana. 

La Tradizione, editrice, Palermo, 1933, L. 15. 

Il libro del Mignosi merita incondizionato plauso per la nobile 
elevatezza del tono che lo informa; le riserve critiche non toccano che 
i dettagli della esecuzione. Opera di carattere volutamente sintetico, 
costruttivistico; vi si esprime un temperamento di profonda spiritualita, 
acutamente conscio della identita di arte, religione, vita, nutrito di 
Platone e di Schelling, e attento pil al valore simbolico, denotativo, 
dei fenomeni letterari, che alla loro indipendente esistenza, alla loro 
peculiarita distaccata dai nessi di relazione. ‘La storia letteraria é 
fra tutte, io penso, la pil adatta a sottolineare lo sviluppo filosofico”’ 
(pg. 151). La critica mignosiana é@ confessatamente contenutistica, 
ed in reazione al mito dello scrittore. Tale mito sorge col tentativo 
d’infrangere “i limiti poetici del pascolismo. Bisognava dimostrare 
come la poesia nascesse da un efflusso sui generis, che non era né la 
materia del poetico, né la sua forma sensibilmente musicale” (pg. 125). 
L’estetica di Mignosi si articola in 5 fondamentali assiomi, che appa- 
jono passim nel testo. 

1. Distinzione del poetico dalla poesia. 

Il poetico é la negazione della poesia. Il soave, il grazioso, il 
nostalgico, non sono l’orditura della poesia; ne possono essere il senti- 
mento immediato, il senso del contatto. La poesia non pud incomin- 
ciare laddove, per definizione, essa finisce (pg. 113). 

2. Esseinza della poesia e dello stile. 

Poesia é@ Bellezza, Verita, Bene. La constatazione che il piu 
fecondo dei momenti della poesia irradii il pathos d’una elevazione 
all’Eterno, e, allo stesso tempo, accenda pili vivida la fiamma dell’amore 
per gli uomini e le cose, potrebbe esser un luogo comune, ove non si 
insistesse ancora a considerare come paradossale la tesi che senza Dio 
poesia non é possibile. Stile € concretezza dell’umano, realta concilia- 
trice dell’individuale e dell’universale, termine massimo di comunica- 
tivita, dono dell’uomo agli uomini, non dell’oggi, ma dell’eternita 
(pg. 158). 

3. Funzione della poesia. 

La poesia non deve suscitar sentimenti, deve ingenerar convinzioni. 

Essa non @ aroma, ma sistema di vita (pg. 113). 
4. Rapporto tra arte e filosofia. 

Al nostro cuore non basta il freddo possesso della verita. La filo- 
sofia potrebbe, tutt’al piu, farci capire la vita, non mai indurci a farcela 
vivere. L’arte é il supremo momento dell’etica (pg. 151). 


5. Dialettica della poesia. 
Soggetto puro (lirica) e oggetto puro (epica) non sono che posi- 
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zioni astratte della poesia. La poesia é dialettica di questi opposti, é 
travaglio implacabile di questi contrari, é dramma (pg. 15). 

L’interpretazione che Mignosi da di Kant (pg. 13) é indispensabile 
all’intento ch’egli si propone; cogliere la genesi dell’antinomia fra ro- 
manticismo ed idealismo. “La tragedia di Kant é nella duplicita degli 
indirizzi, che gli fanno ricercare un mondo teoricamente assurdo e gli 
fanno affermare una soggettivita creatice che é condannata a non creare 
che sé stessa. Un Kant filosofo-orologio é frutto di sconoscenza o 
sordita: c’é un altro Kant, quello del sentimento, che distrugge e vuol 
ricostruire cid che ha distrutto, quello che non puod credere, e si fa 
gigante per ricostruirsi gli idoli della credenza.” Ma questa interpre- 
tazione di Kant come quello che non puo credere é erronea; é il frutto 
tardivo di quella misconoscenza della funzione polemica della Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, che indusse gia Heinrich Heine a non vedere nella 
Kritik der praktischen Vernunft che una liickenbisserische Erganzung 
della prima. L’ingannevolezza della Kritik der reinen Vernunft consiste 
nell’anfibologia del risultato cui perviene Kant; poiché, per dirla con 
uno dei suoi critici recenti, (B. Jansen: Die Religionsphilosophie Kants, 
F. Dimmlers Verlag, Berlin, 1929, pg. 53) “dadurch wird nicht weniger 
den Atheisten, Materialisten, Deterministen, tiberhaupt den Gegnern 
einer spiritualistischen Metaphysik, als ihren Verteidigern der Boden 
entzogen; denn die kritische Grenzbestimmung verbietet, theoretisch 
irgend etwas iiber die transzendenten Dinge auszusagen.”’ 

Del pari, la contrapposizione assoluta, stabilita da Mignosi, fra 
Rousseau e Fichte non regge. Rousseau é altrettanto idealista (nel 
senso mignosiano: immanentista) quanto Fichte. Nella Lettre a M. de 
Beaumont, il ginevrino esclama: “Est-il simple, est-il naturel que Dieu 
ait été chercher Moise pour parler a J. J. Rousseau?” Nella Professione 
di fede del vicario savojardo, é enunziata una aspirazione significativa. 
“J’aspire au moment ou, délivré des entraves du corps, je serai moi- 
méme sans contradiction, sans partage, et n’aurai besoin que de moi 
pour étre heureux” (Emile, 1. 1V). Jacques Maritain commenta argu- 
tamente: Nous sommes dans le centre du Paradis de |’ Immanence (Trois 
Réformateurs: Luther, Descartes, Rousseau, Paris, Plon, 1925, pg. 222 
Tra Rousseau e Fichte non c’é tregua possibile solo se, come Mignosi, 
non si scorge in Rousseau che !’ansia verso il trascendente, rappresentato 
dalla natura, e si da, della natura, una definizione astrattamente spino- 
zistica, con un termine spostato: Natura sive Deus. Il capitolo su 
Verga (pg. 59) contiene una stupenda risoluzione del problema dell’og- 
gettivita verghiana. I] giudizio su d’Annunzio é definitivo come una 
decapitazione: “L’arte odia la vita e le sorride, la vita odia l’arte e la 
blandisce, il poeta non crede né all’una né all’altra. Togliete all’opera 
di D’Annunzio le sue malattie e avrete ucciso D’Annunzio (pg. 82). II 
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Mignosi ha il dono carismatico delle formulazioni; nelle sezioni con- 
clusive del libro, dove l’esame ad singulos del movimento poetico del- 
Pultimo trentennio avrebbe prodotto, sotto altre mani, spappolature e 
sfarinamenti, il dono si rivela provvidenziale. Il catalogo dei neoteroi 
é interessantissimo, e lascia desiderare pitt estese citazioni. La curva 
evolutiva della nuova poesia italiana si presenta, nella magistrale es- 
posizione del Mignosi, con una organicita e razionalita d’invidiabile 
eleganza. 
EL1o GIANTURCO 


MaNLio Dazzi: Leonardo Giustinian. Poeta popolare d’amore. Bari, 

Laterza, 1934. 

Literary criticism was once written largely by learned university 
professors. It was learned but cold. Later it passed also into the hands 
of journalists. It was scintillating but superficial. Today the lines that 
divided universities from the outside world are being wiped out, and 
here is a poet and a scholar, a pupil of Vittorio Rossi and a follower 
of the aesthetics of Croce, who writes a sympathetic book on Leonardo 
Giustinian, a poet of the fifteenth century. Giustinian, statesman, 
business-man, erudite, and a poet, is a very engaging figure and Dazzi 
has succeeded in reconciling his various activities into the unity of his 
poetry thereby allowing us to penetrate into the personality of the 
man. The most perplexing point in the study of Giustinian is the fact 
that a man versed in Latin and Greek literatures should write in the 
popular vein. Following Croce, for whom between the popular and 
reflective poetry there is no essential difference, Dazzi shows that in 
so doing Giustinian made a clear and conscious effort; he felt the beauty 
of popular poetry and set out to reproduce its modes and feelings 
(p. 24). According to Dazzi, the musical resonance that we admire in 
Giustinian’s poetry helped him to follow the popular way since popular 
poetry often advances on waves of harmony carried on by sheer beauty 
of sound. From this popular mould derives also Giustinian’s realism 
that enriches itself with sentiment and pathos as it soars higher and 
the poet sings in his dialect “schiarito nell’italiano” of ardor, abandon- 
ment, despair. Therefore, simple in a form which reminds us of man- 
nerisms dear to the people, Giustinian’s poetry is very complex as was 
complex the man who enclosed in it his feelings and sentiments. 

The present work rectifies several dates concerning events of the 
poet’s life or of persons close to him, dates that had been set by previous 
critics of Giustinian like Fenigstein and Baroncelli. It also helps us 
to get a full vision of the century in its human traits: popular, religious, 
close to every-day life, the resonance of which echoes in Giustinian’s 
poetry. It bespeaks also a closer relation between the upper and lower 
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strata of society in their relation to art. The phenomenon of Giustinian 
can be put close to that of Pulci who sang of Morgante in the aristo- 
cratic court of Lorenzo de’Medici. We wonder whether critics have 
not gone astray in stressing unduly the classic profile of court-life during 
the Renaissance. There was so much in it that partook of violence 
and even vulgarity as to render fruitless the efforts of making history 
walk constantly on the stilts of classicism. 

The book offers also a large and useful selection of Giustinian’s 
poetry (pp. 97-179) which is most welcome as it gives us the possibility 
of testing directly on the sources, the claims and results of Dazzi’s 
criticism. Dazzi has given us a clear picture of the man and has paved 
the way to a broader understanding of Giustinian’s times by the many 
implications contained in his literary and poetical activities. One of 
them is this: If a humanist writes popular poetry what becomes of the 
aristocratic leanings of Humanism? And another: If Giustinian, a 
humanist, writes religious poetry and lives of saints, what is to be 
said of the pagan traits of Humanism? There are other implications, 
too, but perhaps we should stop at this point, otherwise we might burst 
into a cry of rebellion against the treatment accorded by critics to the 
age of Giustinian. 

University of Pennsylvania D. VITTORINI 


J. L. BickerstetH: Form, Tone and Rhythm in Italian Poetry. (The 
Taylorian Lecture, 1933). Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 
This little but meaty essay may be regarded as an exhaustive note 
on the famous lines of the Purgatorio: 


Io mi son un, che quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, e a quel modo 
che ditta dentro, vo significando. 


Mr. Bickersteth makes much of the word “ditta” and regards it 
as expressing not only the basic idea of Dante’s conception of art, but 
also as indicating the main difference between Italian and English 
poetry. “Ditta” to him implies that there is a governing power outside 
the poet’s own volition though within his heart; it implies the existence 
of a Law and a sense of order to which the individual must submit; 
it implies, in a word, discipline. It excludes the ideal of freedom which 
is—according to Mr. Bickersteth—the basis of English poetry. This 
thesis which I have put briefly and perhaps a little more baldly than 
the author does is developed consistently and logically by reference to 
the structure and underlying principles of the Commedia, later by an 
appeal to the artistry of Petrarch and the irony of Ariosto as giving 
unity to their poetic creations and finally by a brief discussion of 
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Carducci whose poetry also is disciplined and curbed—in his case by 
the rhythm of Roman metrical devices, highly appropriate in a poet 
who admired the severe virtues of the Romans. 

One may or may not agree with Mr. Bickersteth’s point of view. 
In the main his thesis seems reasonable, although one could probably 
find disciplined English poets and “free” Italian ones. His generaliza- 
tions may be debated as well as his opinion of Carducci’s politics— 
if he were alive today he would be a good Fascist, Mr. Bickersteth 
thinks—but no one can quarrel with the stimulating and scholarly 
presentation of the lecture. It is a well co-ordinated, soundly con- 
structed piece of work and in its brief scope it gives much illumina- 
tion on the character of Italian poetry. I think it particularly valuable 
for the Dantists; it is, to go back to our first sentence, essentially a 
presentation of Dante’s idea of poetry. 


Western Reserve University THOMAS GODDARD BERGIN 


CENNINO D’ANDREA CENNINI DA COLLE pi VAL D’Etsa: J/ Libro 
dell’ Arte, edited and translated by Daniel V. Thompson, Jr., New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Vol. 1, Italian Text: xxiv, 123 pp., 
1932, $3.00. Vol. 2, Translation: The Craftsman’s Handbook, 
XXVli, 142 pp., 1933, $2.00. 

In these twe volumes Professor Thompson presents the fourth 
edition of the Italian text, and the third English translation of Cennino 
Cennini’s treatise which has been, since the publication of the editio 
princeps by Tambroni in 1821, the principal source of information 
concerning the technical methods employed by the Italian painters of 
the trecento and early quattrocento. Moreover, the Libro dell’Arte 
has not been rendered obsolete by the lapse of five centuries, and much 
of the instruction contained in it is as useful to modern painters as it 
was to the contemporaries to whom Cennino imparted it ‘“‘accio checchol 
lor sudore possano in pacie vivere elloro famiglia mantenere in questo 
mondo’”’; indeed, Charles Moreau-Vauthier, in his Technique of Paint- 
ing (London, 1912, pp. 101-2), mentions the experience of a Parisian 
artist who found Cennino’s directions for fresco work far superior to 
any other. It is, therefore, with gratitude that those interested in the 
history or in the current practice of the painter’s art, will welcome a 
new and more accurate text of this important work, and a translation 
which is based not only on philological learning, but also on a long 
study of the technique of Cennino’s period and, in many cases, on 
experimental verification of the precepts which Cennino sets forth. 

The Libro dell’ Arte deals principally with the preparation of sur- 
faces for drawing and painting, and with the mixing and application 
of pigments for work in fresco, tempera and oils; shorter sections are 
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devoted to related techniques, such as casting life-masks in plaster and 
illuminating manuscripts, and brief attention is accorded even to such 
matters as mending glass-ware and applying liquid varnish cosmetics to 
the features of Florentine ladies. Cennino occupies himself almost en- 
tirely with the practical problems of craftsmanship—with the work of 
the artisan rather than with the work of the artist—and although he 
declares that his art stands proudly in “secondo grado alla scienza,” 
the spirit of his book recalls that of mediaeval treatises, such as the 
De coloribus et artibus Romanorum of Eraclius or the Diversarum 
artium schedula of Theophilus Rogierus. Most aptly, then, has Pro- 
fessor Thompson entitled his translation The Crafisman’s Handbook, 
thus reminding the reader that he must expect from Cennino no dis- 
course on aesthetics or on the theory of pictorial composition, such as 
is to be found in Leonardo da Vinci’s Trattato della pittura. 

In his edition Professor Thompson has reproduced from photo- 
static copies the text of the oldest known manuscript of the Libro, in 
the Laurentian Library in Florence, and has included in his notes the 
variant readings of the only other authoritative manuscript which has 
been thus far discovered (in the Biblioteca Riccardiana in Florence). The 
orthographic peculiarities of the codex have been retained, but an at- 
tempt has been made to correct the /apsi calami of the scribe. The 
edition seems more than usually free of typographical errors, and only 
a few bizarre spellings, such as otttone (p. 80, 1. 28), lead the reader 
to wonder whether Professor Thompson has too scrupulously repro- 
duced the vagaries of the copyist or whether the printer has been at 
fault. 

The translation seems to be executed with great faithfulness to the 
original, and it is of invaluable assistance in understanding the fre- 
quently obscure and ambiguous language of Cennino. 

In these volumes Professor Thompson makes no attempt to ap- 
praise and interpret the significance of Cennino’s treatise; he has 
reserved these problems for consideration in a work now in preparation. 

We feel that this admirable edition would have been rendered more 
complete by two or three pages devoted to a summary of the few facts 
concerning the life and career of the author which are to be gleaned 
from a short passage in Vasari’s Lives and from one or two legal docu- 
ments in the Archives of Padua. And some mention might have been 
made of Tambroni’s romantic, though now disproven, assumption that 
Cennino was, when he composed the Libro dell’Arte, a feeble and 
wretched octogenarian languishing in the debtors’ prison at Florence. 
University of Illinois REVILO P. OLIVER 
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BRUNO ROosELLI: The Teaching of Italian in the United States. A 
Historical Survey. Part I. Geographical Distribution, Personnel, 
and Current Registration (1933). New York, 1934, 80 pp. $1.00. 
Mr. Roselli has published this statistical part of his study in ad- 

vance of the historical and professionally educational sections. The 

bulk of the pamphlet consists of enrolment figures for 1933, and names 
of instructors of Italian in institutions of the United States, cited by 
an alphabetical arrangement of cities, beginning with Akron, Ohio, 
and ending, curiously enough, in Youngstown, Ohio, after peregrina- 
tions through the length and breadth of the land. The figures are of 
the greatest interest; a constant series of surprises greets the reader— 
now because so much Italian is taught, again because so little is taught. 

Almost 700 institutions are listed. The total number of students 
passes 55,000. New York and New Jersey have together more than 
half of these; however, the distribution is widespread. New York has 
18,950, New Jersey 10,598, Pennsylvania 7,722, Massachusetts 4,226, 
California 3, 797, Rhode Island 2,201, Connecticut 1,746, Ohio 1,476, 
Michigan 1,069, Maryland 1,030, and so on down the list. A great 
variety of institutions is included—universities, colleges, public high 
schools, evening schools, parochial schools, private schools, Italian so- 
cieties. One is pleasantly startled by the high figures in public and 
private schools in certain large cities; on the contrary one regrets to 
note extremely low numbers (or occasionally no enrolment at all) in 
some rather large universities. It is possible to take pleasure in large 
numbers without forgetting that in some institutions of low enrolment 
the standards of teaching and scholarship are very high. 

Mr. Roselli deserves credit for his determination, persistence, 
thoroughness and clear presentation. His figures should be before every 
teacher of Italian. At once the question will arise what interpretation 
we are to give. to these statistics, and what we should do about them. 
Clearly they should be made known to educational administrators. The 
remarkable growth of a few years should be continued, and every effort 
should be made to produce the most efficient teaching. In this respect 
Mr. Roselli’s introduction is forceful. In that introduction, however, it 
seems to the present reviewer that the allusions to the teaching of 
Spanish and German have not been brought up to date; at least in 
general university circles, and certainly in high school circles in some 
parts of the country it is incorrect now to speak of preferential treat- 
ment for Spanish. In his argument along this line Mr. Roselli (who 
also pays tribute to the values of Spanish and German) might well 
have tempered his remarks. 

These important statistics may be secured by writing to Professor 
Bruno Roselli, in care of the Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. Mr. 


Roselli invites additions and corrections at that address. 
J. V. H. 





To Students of Italian — 


We recommend: 


ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa 

A practical guide for beginners for the study of the Italian 
Language—Contains: Practical exercises, clear rules, well 
chosen examples. One Volume, cloth, 304 pages, new 
revised edition (8th) o - $1.25 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa. 
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of the Italian Language. One volume, cloth, pages 292 $1.50 
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“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”— 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
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Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
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“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Language Students,’? by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern 
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To Teachers of Modern Languages -- 


It gives us real pleasure to announce that we have arranged 
to unite with our MoperN LANcuAGE Series the foreign 
language publications of the University of Chicago Press, 
and that hereafter these publications will form in our list 
an integral unit under the name of 


The Heath-Chicago Language Series 





The language titles heretofore issued by the University of 
Chicago Press will from now on be available in our imprint. 
Orders for them should be sent to the HEATH office with 
which you have been in the habit of dealing. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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